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WASHINGTON AND HIS GARDENER —  Howarp PYLE. 
5 WASHINGTON’S GREATNESS. dearest rights. America seemed safe under his 
; HE noble figure of Washington would protection. His face was grander than any 
have done honor toathrone. His whole sculptor had ever wrought in marble. None 


: aspect well befitted the chosen man on 
_whom his country leaned for the defence of her 
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could behold him without awe and reverence. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


ONE STEP AT A TIME. 


Onze step at a time, and that well placed, 
Will reach the grandest height; 

One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light; 

One seed at a time, and the forest grows; 

One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book 
Is written and is read; 
One stone at a time, a palace rears 
Aloft its stately head; 
One blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, 
And a city will stand where the forest grew 
A few short years before. 


One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, 
Another, and more, on them; 
And, as time rolls on, your mind will shine 
With many a garnered gem _ , 
Of thought and wisdom. And time will tell 
“One thing at a time, and that done well,” 
Is wisdom’s proven rule. 
Poems for Recitation. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY 
WASHINGTON. 


Mount Vernon, Dec. 4, 1788. 


Sir,—The more I am acquainted with agri- 
cultural affairs, the better I am pleased with 
them; insomuch, that I can no where find so 
great satisfaction as in those innocent and use- 
ful pursuits. In indulging these feelings, I am 
led to reflect how much more delightful to an 
undebauched mind is the task of making im- 
provements on the earth, than all the vain 
glory which can be acquired from ravaging it, 
by the most uninterrupted career of conquests. 
The design of this observation, is to shew how 
much, as a member of human society, I feel 
myself obliged, by your labors to render respect- 
able and advantageous, an employment which 
is more congenial to the natural dispositions 
of mankind than any other. 


ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


HIS is what he wrote to Lafayette: 
lam not less ardent in my wish, that 
you may succeed in your plan of tol- 
eration in religious matters. Being no bigot 
myself, Iam disposed to indulge the professors 
of Christianity in the church with that road 
to Heaven, which to them shall seem the 
most direct, plainest, easiest, and least liable 
to exception. 
He was a successful business man: 
Washington was a successful business man. 


go 


Though his property rarely produced a net in- 
“come, and though he served the public with 
practically no profit (except as regards bounty 
lands), and thus was compelled frequently to 
dip into his capital to pay current expenses, 
yet, from being a surveyor only too glad to earn 
a doubloon (seven dollars and forty cents) 
a day, he grew steadily in wealth, and when he 
died his property, exclusive of his wife’s and the 
Mount Vernon estate, was valued at five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. This made 
him one of the wealthiest Americans of his time, 
and it is to be questioned if a fortune was ever 
more honestly acquired or more thoroughly 
deserved. 

He was social and lively: 

Jefferson states that, in the circle of his friends 
where he might be unreserved with safety, 
he took a free share in conversation; and Madi- 
son told Sparks that, though Washington was 
not fluent nor ready in conversation, and was 
inclined to be taciturn in general society, yet 
in the company of two or three intimate friends 
he was talkative, and when a little excited was 
sometimes fluent and even eloquent. The 
story so often repeated of his never laughing, 
Madison said, was wholly untrue: no man seemed 
more to enjoy gay conversation, though he took 
little part in it himself. He was particularly 
pleased with the jokes, good humor, and hilarity 
of his companions. 

His dress on public occasions: 

A caller during the Presidency spoke of him 
as dressed in purple satin, and at his levees he 
is described by Sullivan as clad in black velvet, 
his hair in full dress, powdered and gathered 
behind in a large silk bag; yellow gloves on his 
hands; holding a cocked hat with a cockade in 
it, and the edges adorned with a black feather 
about an inch deep. He wore knee and shoe 
buckles, and a long sword, with a finely wrought 
and polished steel hilt, which appeared at the left 
hip; the coat worn over the sword, so that the 
hilt and the part below the coat behind were 
in view. The scabbard was white polished 
leather. 

Regarding his temper: 

While talking one day with General Lee, 
Stuart happened to remark that Washington 
had a tremendous temper, but held it under 
wonderful control. General Lee breakfasted 
with the President and Mrs. Washington a few 
days afterwards. 

“‘T saw your portrait the other day,’ said the 
General, “‘but Stuart says you have a tremendous 
temper.”’ 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Washington, color- 


ing, ‘Mr. Stuart takes a great deal upon himself 


to make such a remark, ”’ 

“But stay, my dear lady,” said General Lee, 
‘‘he added that the President had it under won- 
derful control.” 

With something like a smile, General Washing- 
ton remarked, ‘‘He is right.’’ 

Extracts from “The True George Washington,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


HeEncrrortH, please God, forever I forego 
The yoke of men’s opinions. I will be 
Light-hearted as a bird, and live with God. 
I find Him in the bottom of my heart, 

I hear continually His voice therein. 


The little needle always knows the North, 

The little bird remembereth his note, 

And this wise seer within me never errs, 

I never taught it what it teaches me; 

I only follow when I act aright. 
EmeErson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN LINCOLN WAS PRESIDENT. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


HEN Lincoln was President, and 
grandma was only nine, she used, in 
winter, to wear a long cloth pelisse, 

all buttoned down the front, and a big and 
shaggy hat tied under her chin with wide and 
stiff and very crinkly satin ribbon. In summer 
she wore a low-necked, short-sleeved, calico 
frock, to which, when it was windy or cool, was 
added a sort of cape arrangement pointed in 
the front and back. She always wore white 
stockings and low and heelless three-buttoned 
prunella gaiter shoes. 

Grandpa, when he was ten, and Lincoln was 
President, woré very similar shoes in shape, 
but of heavy leather, and above these clumsy 
and frequently copper-toed affairs, a brilliant 
red and baggy trousered, yellow-braided, blue- 
jacketed zouave suit, surmounted by a red fez 
with a thick, long, and gayly streaming tassel. 

In this to us rather startling costume they 
would walk abroad with their elders, and would 
see all sorts of sights which you children never 
have seen, and which, let us hope, you never 
may. They would, for instance, find City Hall 
Park and any open lots near by looking like 
military camps with sentinels walking; a re- 
eruiting tent and stand, and soldiers every- 
where about; and Old Glory—with several 
stars less than it carries now—floating in the 
breeze above. 

Or they would—for grandma lived in a big 
New Jersey railway terminal town—see steam- 
car trains thronged with boys in blue moving 
slowly out of the station, and then faster and 
faster, and always farther and farther away 
from the sad little groups of their home people 
who had come to see father, husband, brother, 
sons, off to the war. 

Or they would come across a big and coarsely 
printed. sheet of paper tacked to wall or lamp- 
post at some much-frequented street corner, 
giving news of battles fought and victories won 
or lost. Always there would be some pale and 
worried-looking men or some silently weeping 
women to stop and read and hurry home with 
a heavy heart. And grandma will never forget 
how she used to wake up at night and hear 
the hoarse and gruff cry of “Extra! Extra!”’ 
in the street under her window. 

The pennies grandma had given her, and that 
only very occasionally, were not the small, light 
coins of the present day. They were great, 
dark, heavy copper pieces, of which a small 
nine-year-old hand could not possibly clasp 
more than three or four. Grandma most dis- 
tinctly remembers how painful was the big 
black and blue welt she carried round with her 
for a week or more when one of these pennies, 
thrown from an upper window, with which to 
pay the organ-grinder man, accidently struck 
her small and pudgy and hopefully turned 
upward little nose. 

Towards the end of the war these pennies 
grew very scarce, and then there were other 
pennies almost as big, but not so heavy, with 
all sorts of odd inscriptions and devices with 
which she bought lollipops and slate pencils, 
and there were tiny “bills,” paper money in 
five, ten, and twenty-five cent denominations 
with which to buy necessaries and pay for 
service; and postage stamps, even, could be 
passed across the counter in candy store and 
toy shop. : 

When Lincoln was President, the newspapers, 
though oftentimes so dolefully heavy with dis- 
aster and grief, were but small and thin. The 
illustrated periodicals filled to overflowing with 


war horrors. Grandma could still paint from 
memory the picture of what she now knows to 
have been the evacuation of Richmond, which 
she studied lying flat upon her stomach with 
the paper—can it have been Harper’s Weekly? 
—spread out before her upon the floor of the 
coal-oil-lamp-lighted living-room. 

She still seems to smell the contents of the 
big boxes sent out every three or four months to 
Uncle David and Cousin Frank at the front,— 
boxes to which the different women of the 
family contributed such specimens of house- 
wifery in which they were known to excel. 
There would always be in such a box a big, 
white-frosted fruit cake from Aunt Lizzie, a lot 
of Cousin Susie’s pungently scented spice 
cookies, and several pairs of stout, home-knit 
socks from grandma’s grandma, our great- 
great-grandma, 

The tolerably frequent home letters from our 
own particular soldier boys—letters in flag and 
shield and otherwise patriotically decorated en- 
velopes—were read, re-read, and read again when 
and wherever two or more of the family fore- 
gathered. And even now grandma keeps in 
a corner of her writing-desk a package of this 
sort, beginning in the first three months of the 
war and abruptly ending late on the evening 
before Fredericksburg, tied up with black 
ribbon—a cherished souvenir of Uncle Edwin, 
the brave young color-guard, about whom ab- 
solutely nothing could be ascertained after he 
had been seen to fall at the storming of Marye’s 
Heights. 

All this grandma remembers of those days 
when Lincoln was President, and then there 
was a day in spring when her father, our great- 
grandfather, took up his morning paper with 
a cry of horror, and in a low and shaking voice 
read aloud the news of Lincoln’s assassination. 

Very clearly grandma recalls—for never until 
then, and seldom since, has she seen a strong 
man weeping, what she saw directly afterwards 
on her way to school—a tall, gray-bearded old 
man and a brown-haired young one, perfect 
strangers until then, with the tears raining 


down their faces, shaking hands and condoling ~ 


together over the death of a great and truly 
good man, mourning that Lincoln was Presi- 
dent no longer. 


A SKATING SONG. 


Hurrax for the wind that is keen and chill 
As it skirts the meadows and sweeps the hill! 
Hurrah for the pulses of swift delight 

That tingle and beat in the winter’s night, 
When over the crystal lake we glide, 

Flying like birds o’er the frozen tide. 


Hurrah for the landscape broad and fair 
Spread boldly out in the brilliant air! 
Hurrah for the folds of the sheeted snow 

On the mountains high, in the valleys low! 
Hurrah for the track where the skaters glide, 
Fearless as over a highway tried! 


Hurrah for the girls who skate so well,— 
Dorothy, Winifred, Kate, and Nell! 
Hurrah for the race we’re bound to win, 
And the curves and figures we mean to spin! 
Hurrah for the joy that wings our feet, 
When like dancers gay we pass and meet. 


Harper’s Young People. 


The gijts of nature and accomplishments of art: 
are valuable but as they are exerted in the inter- 
ests of virtue or governed by the rules of honor. 
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Every Other Sunday. 
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HE KNOWS. 


Do you know how many stars 
There are, shining in the sky? 
Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go sailing by? 

God in heaven has counted all; 
He would miss one should it fall. 


Do you know how many children 
Go to little beds at night? 

And without a care or sorrow, 
Wake up in the morning light? 
God in heaven each name can tell, 
Knows you truly, loves you well. - 


From the German. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HAROLD’S FISH-BONE. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


oS HERE is a fish-bone sticking in my 
throat,” said Harold at breakfast 
time. 

It was a cold, rainy morning, and the Bots- 
fords had griddle cakes for breakfast as they 
always had on rainy days, and each of the 
children was allowed a cup of weak coffee. 

Mamma took mush as usual, and she and 
papa had poached egg on toast, but the children 
never ate anything except griddle-cakes when 
they had maple syrup to eat on them. 

“A fish-bone in your throat,” said his father. 
“That is strange. We haven’t had fish since 
Friday.” 

“Not even then,” said his mother. ‘Don’t 
you remember? The codfish wasn’t fresh, and 
I threw it away instead of cooking it.” 

“Tet me see your throat,” said his father, 
taking Harold to the window. “I don’t see 
anything the matter with it,” he added after a 
careful examination. 

“Yes, sir, there is,” said Harold. 
there,” indicating a spot a little to the left of 
the soft palate. 

“Nonsense, you imagine it,’’ said his father, 
with the good-bye kiss which he always gave 
mother and the children at parting. 

About eleven o’clock mother gave each of 
the children a red apple to eat. Harold was 
very fond of apples, but after a few bites he 
laid it down, saying, “Every bite that touches 
that fish-bone drives it further in.”’ 

“Let me see,” said mother. “Perhaps I can 
see better than father can. His sight is begin- 
ning to fail.” 

“There is a tiny red spot there,” she said, 
after a long look, “but I don’t see any fish- 
bone.” 

No one suspected Harold then of pretending 
to have a fish-bone in his throat. Whatever 
may have been Harold’s faults, he had a good 
name for truthfulness, and no one doubted that 
he thought that he was telling the truth. It 
rained for three days, and Harold spoke of the 
fish-bone several times. 

“Don’t think about it,” said his mother, “and 
it will leave you. It is an imaginary trouble.” 

The next day was bright and warm, and noth- 
ing was heard of Harold’s fish-bone for two or 
three weeks, when he suddenly complained of 
it at the breakfast-table. That “fish-bone is 
sticking in my throat yet.” 

“Tt is always when we have griddle-cakes 
that you complain of it,” said mother. “Soft 
food like that cannot hurt your throat.” 

“JT will take him to Dr. Ellsworth,” said his 
father, “and see what he says about it. It is 
either pretence, soreness, or a very strange 
illusion.” 

“T don’t think our boy would pretend any- 
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“Right. 


thing like that,” said his mother. “I never 


‘knew him to say anything that was not true.” 


“T never knew him to, either,” said his father, 
“but he may. We cannot expect him to be an 
innocent baby all his life.” 

“Well, dear, don’t put evil thoughts into his 
heart by letting him know that you suspect 
him of deceit.” 

Harold had gone upstairs to be dressed for 
his visit to the doctor. Iam glad to say that 
this conversation did not take place in his 
hearing. 

“Tt is just as I thought,” said his father, 
when they reached home. “The doctor says 
there is no fish-bone there, nor anything like 
one.” 

Summer passed and autumn came again, and 
no one had heard any more of Harold’s fish- 
bone until one day at dinner time he said very 
decidedly, “That fish-bone is sticking in my 
throat yet.” 

“Nonsense,” said his father, sternly. “TI for- 
bid you ever mentioning that fish-bone again.” 

“Tt is there, father,” said Harold modestly; 
“either a fish-bone or something that feels like 
rea 

“Silence!” shouted his father. ‘I cannot 
believe that you are telling the truth. Let 
me hear no more about it.’ 

None of the children had ever heard their 
father speak in that tone before. They sat 
silent and awed, and Harold wept quietly, but 
bitterly, until he received the kiss of forgive- 
ness from his father. 

Never again did Harold mention that fish-bone 
to his father. But to his mother and to his 
school-mates, for years afterwards, he occa- 
sionally complained of a fish-bone which had 
been sticking in his‘throat for a long time. 
“Though I only feel it now and then,’”’ he added, 
when any one seemed to doubt the story. 

This is a true incident. I happened to be a 
member of the household at the time that the 
trouble began. 

Several years afterward I met Harold, still 
having a reputation for honesty, grown to man- 
hood. During the conversation, when many 
incidents of olden times had been recalled, I 
asked Harold if he remembered that fish-bone, 
and whether it was a “fish story,” true, or 
imaginary. . 

“Tt was a little soreness in my throat,” said 
he, “that always came in one place when I had 
a little cold. It troubles me to this day in 
damp weather. It does feel like a fish-bone, 
or something sharp, sticking in my throat.” 

“Then you really thought it was true?” I 
said. 

“T never remember to have said a word in 
my life that I did not believe to be true,” was 
the solemn reply. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRIBE OF MODERN CLIFF DWELLERS. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


N the western part of the state of Chihuahua 
in Mexico, a strange race of modern cliff 
dwellers has just been discovered. They 

are supposed to be a remnant of the ancient 
cliff dwellers once inhabiting the south-western 
part of our country. 

They have been found living in the cliffs 
and caverns of the mountains, and speaking 
in a language which is an incoherent gibberish 
peculiar to themselves. They are very shy, 
when approached, and leap from cliff to cliff 
like mountain goats. 

The country where this tribe is found is very 
rugged and wild, and its isolation accounts, 


perhaps, for the reason that this primitive race 
could remain so long undiscovered and un- 
touched by the advance of civilization. 

Judge Goode, a prominent jurist of Texas, 
has returned from a tour of anthropological 
research in Mexico, and within that period he 
penetrated the most intricate recesses of the 
country of that queer people. He outfitted for 
his journey at La Luz, a mining camp, secured 
a mountain-climbing mule, and, with the ser- 
vices of a trusty native guide, Mr. Goode 
travelled four days, until he reached the best 
point from which he might make the observa- 
tions he desired. While camped at this place, 
he formed the acquaintance of Father Guerrera, 
a recluse priest, from whom he obtained much 
information regarding the odd tribe. 

The people are almost dwarfs in stature, 
and their faces resemble those of baboons or 
monkeys. They are neither Indian nor Mexi- 
can. In fact, they have every appearance of 
being a distinctive race, wholly different from 
any other now in existence. They are exceed- 
ingly timid, seldom permitting an outsider to 
approach them. At the first sight of a stranger 
they usually scuttle back, like so many prairie 
dogs, into their subterranean dwellings. This 
makes it impossible to photograph them suc- 
cessfully. 

The nearest semblance of civilization notice- 
able in these people is a rude tilling of the soil. 
Their method of carrying on their farming is 
very primitive, and the yield is limited to afew 
kinds of fruit and vegetables such as grow in 
Northern Mexico. From Father uerrera, 
who has lived in that region for more than a 
quarter of a century, it has been learned that 
the race is usually unwarlike, but, when aroused, 
they are very pugnacious, and ever ready to 
rush upon an intruder with bow and arrow. 
When fighting, they go in bands and exhibit a 
clannish disposition. 

Their language is unlike any other spoken, 
being a conglomeration of low, gutteral sounds, 
more nearly resembling the grunting of hogs 
than human speech. Even the hermit Father 
has never been able to approach very closely 
to them, although they never offer to molest 
him. They wear very little clothing, and that 
of the most primitive kind. 

The country of this strange race is a land of 
mountain streams, wonderful canons, majestic 
forests, and natural gardens of wild flowers. 
It is safe to predict that a few years will bring 
scientific students from all over the country to 
study this tribe of modern cliff people. 


Do not overwork the mind any more than the 
body; do everything with moderation. 
Bacon. 


TIME AND THE MAN. 


OME one may suggest that, if Cromwell and 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Bismarck and 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 

had not appeared to do the work they did, 
others would have arisen equally capable of 
doing it, though perhaps in a different way. 
To this suggestion there are two answers. 
One is that it is pure conjecture. The other 
answer is that history shows us many occasions 
when the great man was needed, and when the . 
need of him was acutely felt, and yet when he 
did not appear. The greatness of some men is 
largely due to favoring conditions. Other men, 
perhaps more brilliant, achieve less than their 
powers seemed to promise because they were 
not quite in key with their own age. Perhaps 
they were ahead of it. 
James Bryce, in Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Other Sunday. 


Every 


NO. 


Wowtp ye learn the bravest thing 
That man can ever do? 

Would ye be an uncrowned king, 
Absolute and true? 

Would ye seek to emulate 
All we learn in story, 

Of the noble, just, and great, 
Rich in real glory? 

Would ye lose much bitter care 
In your lot below? 

Bravely speak out when, and where, 
’Tis right to utter No. 


Few have learnt to speak this word 
When it should be spoken; 
Resolution is deferred, 
Vows to virtue broken. 
More of courage is required, 
This one word to say, 
Than to stand where shots are fired 
In the battle fray. 
Use it fitly, and ye’ll see 
Many a lot below 
May be schooled, and nobly ruled, 
By power to utter No. 
Exiza Cook. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW JILL SAVED THE LOCAL. 


BY LOUISE M, OGLEVEE, 


T was ten minutes before six o’clock when 
Jill hurried into the waiting-room of the 
depot and set her basket down, pushing 

her sunbonnet back from her warm, flushed 
face. Her brother Jack was fireman on the 
“Local”? which passed there at six o’clock, and, 
rain or shine, Jill was always waiting with his 
supper. 

Her real name was Margaret; but from the 
time that she was a tiny baby she and her big 
brother Jack had been such devoted comrades 
that somebody nicknamed them Jack and Jill, 
and Jack and Jill they had been ever since. He 
had been on the “Local’’ for six months, and 
to Jill the time had seemed very long, for his 
days at home were few, and this was the first 
time they had ever been separated; but the 
little visits at the station were Jill’s chief de- 
light. 

Only the night before Jack had said, as he 
lifted the basket into the cab, “You oughtn’t 
to do this for me while the weather is so hot. 
That long walk with this heavy basket is too 
much for you, and I’ll just buy my lunches at 
the Junction for a while”; but Jill shook her 
head. “It’s worth it all to get to see you,” 
she said. 

“Of course I’d miss you a lot if you didn’t 
come,” said Jack, and that was the end of it. 

The station agent glanced up from his work 
asshe camein. He was seldom too busy to have 
a word for Jill, and she often had some treat 
for him tucked into a corner of Jack’s basket. 
“The train’s late to-day,” he said. ‘Fifteen 
minutes. So I guess you’ll get a ride this time.” 

“Oh, goody! Thank you for telling me,” 
and away ran Jill, quite forgetting how warm 
and tired she was. 

Some distance up the track was the tank 
where the train stopped for water, and several 
times, when it was late, she had met it there 
and ridden back on the engine, and that is 
what she intended doing now. The track 
wound back and forth on the steep mountain 
side; and, as Jill hurried along, she could see on 
one side the green trees far above her against 
the blue sky, while away down below her on the 
other side flowed the little river, rushing and 


SUMMER DAYS— MADELEINE CARPENTIER. 


tumbling and foaming over its stony bed. A 
turn in the road took her out of sight of the de- 
pot, and another would bring her where she 
could see the big red tank, and then Jack would 
see her and wait for her. 

How stillit was! Not asound to be heard save 
the twittering of birds and the soft murmur 
of the stream. All’at once she thought that 
she heard voices, and, glancing up quickly, 
she saw two men just disappearing among the 
bushes not far ahead of her; but that was not 
all that she saw, for across the track at the point 
where they had left it lay a great heap of logs 
and stones. Jill grew cold with terror at the 
sight, for she knew very well what it meant,— 
that the men had rolled the stones and logs 
down the mountain and piled them upon the 
track so that they might wreck and rob the 
train. The turn hid their work so completely 
that the engineer could not possibly see it in 
time to save the train. 

Jill’s first thought was to run back to the sta- 
tion for help; but the time was too short, and 
the little girl realized that she must go on alone, 
and give the warning. ‘O God, please take 
care of me,” she whispered with a little sob. 
A great bush of wild blackberries grew close 
to where she stood, and, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, she began picking the ripe, juicy fruit. 
“Tf the men are watching me, I’ll try to make 
them think I am just gathering berries,” she 
said, 

She knew that the men hiding in the bushes 
would not let her go up the track, but she 
must manage some way to get past them. She 
walked along slowly, trying to think, and reck- 
lessly gathering the berries into her clean apron 
as she went. Presently she noticed a narrow 
path that evidently led down to the river. 
Stepping off into it, she walked on, forcing 
herself to go slowly, and to gather an occasional 
handful of berries until she was where the hiding 
men could no longer see her. Then, leaving 
the friendly path, she began to climb up toward 


the track again, going diagonally in order to 
reach it well beyond the curve. 

Far in the distance sounded the whistle of 
the train, and in frantic haste Jill pushed her 
way through the dense tangle of bushes and 
vines, often falling, tearing her clothes, and 
cruelly scratching her face and hands, but not 
daring to stop. When she finally scrambled 
out upon the track again, she could see the train 
just steaming away from the tank. 

Tearing off her apron, and waving it above 
her head, she flew down the track, and the 
watchful engineer saw her and heeded her 
signal. ‘‘What’s up?” he called, leaning out 
of the cab as the train came to a standstill. 
But poor, breathless, excited Jill could only 
gasp incoherently something about ‘‘two men” 
and “things on the track” until she was safe 


in Jack’s arms, when she managed to tell her ~ 


story. 

Everybody was very proud of the brave, 
plucky little girl, Jack being the proudest one 
of all; but Jill only said, ‘‘Why, anybody else 
would have done the same thing for a brother 
like Jack.” 


TRUE AMERICANISM. 


HAT is true Americanism, and where 
does it reside? Not on the tongue, 
nor in the clothes, nor among the 

transient social forms, refined or rude, which 
mottle the surface of human life. The log 
cabin has no monopoly of it, nor is it-an immoy- 
able fixture of the stately pillared mansion. 
Its home is not on the frontier nor in the popu- 
lous city, not among the trees of the-wild forest 
nor the cultured groves of Academe. Its 
dwelling is in the heart. It speaks a score of 
dialects, but one language, follows a hundred 
paths to the same goal, performs a thousand 
kinds of service in loyalty to the same ideal 
which is its life. 

Henry Van Dyke, © 
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; To endure is the first thing a child ought to 
. learn, and that which he will have most need to 
know. 

RovssBav. 


\ A LITTLE LADDER. 


Tupre’s a funny little ladder which boys and 
girls must climb. 

Some trip lightly to the top, some are often 
stumbling, : 

And, it makes me sad to say, some are always 
grumbling! 

But, if the wonderland of books they wish to 
reach some day, 

Or peaks of knowledge they would climb, it is 
the only way. : 

So mount the ladder, little folks, beginning, A 
B, C, 

And cheerily go up until you come to Z. 

The Myrtle. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


BY AMELIA H, RIPLEY. 


ITTLE HELEN had been playing all the 
morning with her kitten, first at this 
thing and then at that, until poor kitty 

began to feel very cross and impatient. But as 

she was as fond of Helen as Helen was of her, 

she did not want to put out her little claws until 
the last minute—that is, until she could not 

stand this teasing any longer. So Helen hugged 
_, and kissed her and played with her until finally 
she tucked kitty under her arm and carried her 
down into the kitchen. 

When she got there, the milkman had just 
come in and was pouring the milk into a pan that 
stood on the table all ready for it. Helen stood 
watching him until he had gone out again, then, 
seeing no one was in the kitchen, quick as a 
flash, she pushed a chair up to the table and gave 
poor kitty a bath in the milk! 

When her mamma came running in to see 
what made the little kitten cry so, there was 
Helen holding kitty above the pan while the 
fresh milk ran off her in little streams. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
, GRANDMA’S STORY. 
) BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


“ 


HEN Iwas alittle girl,” said grandma 
one stormy afternoon, when the 
children had begged for a story, 

“T lived with my parents, grandmother, and 

two older brothers on what we liked to call a 

farm, although there were only ten acres. 
“Our home was on the outskirts of a small 

city and we children firmly believed that such 
happiness as ours could not exist outside our 
ten-acre lot, and we felt sincere pity for our 
father, whose business kept him in the city all 
day. We each had our share of the work and 
attended school in the city, but these duties 
left us time for play, roaming over the fields, 
and nature study, in which we delighted. 

a “John, my older brother, was a quiet, thought- 
ful lad, who could always be trusted to do the 
right thing at the right time, and was a real 
comfort in the household. Ben, also, was a 
comfort, but in a different way. He was gener- 
ous, good-tempered, and always ready to lend a 
hand. He was the life of the house, but some- 
times allowed his love of fun to lead him too far. 

“Thomas, the man who had charge of the 
farm, often would say, ‘Did yez iver see the 
loikes iv that b’y! It’ll be a wonder if the rist 


A MILK BATH — See “A True Story.” 


iv yez lives to grow up aloive!’? Then he would 
turn his face away to hide his smile; but we 
always saw it coming before he turned. 

“One summer we children each had a pet. 
John’s was a calf named Boss, Ben’s a big dog 
named Towser, and mine a dear little white 
lamb named Nancy. These three were great 
friends and often frolicked together. Generally 
when one was called, all three would come, for, 
like the children, they ranged about the farm at 
will, except the part which was fenced off for a 
garden. 

“So the summer days passed pleasantly for 
all, except that for one-quarter of an hour I 
thought myself the most unfortunate little girl 
in the world, and this is the way it came about. 
I was eleven years old and never had had a hat 
except the Leghorn flat which was kept for Sun- 
days and extra occasions. On week days I was 
expected to wear a sunbonnet which I very 
much disliked, and which I did not keep on my 
head many minutes at a time. 

““T aura, dear,’ said my mother one morning, 
‘I think your sunbonnet would do you more 
good, if you should keep it on your head instead 
of having it hanging from your neck or the 
branch of an apple-tree.’ 


“*Mother,’ I said earnestly, ‘the sunbonnet 
is so close and warm, I can’t take much comfort 
with it. Can’t I go bareheaded while the 
weather is so hot?’ 

““But you will get sunburned, dear, and 
there is danger of sunstroke,» too!’ 

“<Flvira, thee would do well to buy the child 
a hat,’ said grandma, who was reared in a 
Quaker family; ‘not a gay, frivolous head- 
covering, but a quiet, sedate hat suitable for a 
modest child.’ 

“Then I was happy indeed, for grandma’s 
advice was always heeded, and I felt as sure of 
the hat as I did, late in the afternoon, when 
mother brought it from the city. It was a very 
sober hat—sedate enough to suit grandma’s 
Quaker taste. It was a plain brown straw 
trimmed with brown ribbon on the outside, and 
it had narrow brown ribbon strings to tie under 
my chin. 

“*You must be careful of it, Laura,’ mother 
said, ‘for in the autumn you will need it to wear 
to school.’ 

“<T'll take the very best care of it,’ I cried, 
and I really meant it; but the next afternoon my 
mishap occurred. I went into the haymow to 
search for a hen that had stolen her nest; but 
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first I took pains to hang my hat on a nail for 
safe keeping. 

“When I came down from the mow, I decided 
to go to the further side of the orchard and play 
with my dolls in my little play-house; but 
because it was a cloudy day I left the hat hang- 
ing on the nail, for I thought-it perfectly safe. 
I had been playing only a short time, when I 
heard Ben’s voice. He was saying: ‘Call Nancy, 
Laura!’ 

“So I called: ‘Nan, Nan, Nan!’ and from 
behind the barn bounded Nancy, and oh! how 
funny she looked! On her head was my new hat 
with the strings crossed at her throat and tied 
in what Ben afterward called an artistic bow at 
the back of her neck. 

“T laughed aloud when I saw her; but, alas! 
Towser and Boss had heard my call to Nancy 
and considered themselves invited to my party, 
so they came bounding along to join the lamb. 
When they saw her unusual head-covering, they 
evidently thought the entertainment had begun, 
so they joined in the fun with a will. Running 
up, one on each side of her, they seized the hat 
by the brim and pulled in opposite directions, 
and they were not very gentle about it. 

“Nancy was not used to such treatment, even 
from these playfellows, so she tried to back away 
from them; but the strings of the hat held her. 
I saw that she was backing toward a well, 
around which was a platform with a cover, which 
had been left open. I ran to her as fast as I 
could, all the time calling to the dog and calf to 
desist; but they seemed to think it all a part of 
the game, and paid no attention. 

“Nancy kept on backing, and before I could 
reach ‘her the hat strings gave way, and down 
she went into the well. My cries had started 
Ben, and he reached the well almost as soon as 
I did. He dropped on the ground beside it, but 
found that he couldn’t reach Nancy without 
danger of falling in, himself. 

“‘Taura,’ he said, ‘catch hold of my jacket, 
and I’ll try again.’ I did so, and this time he 
succeeded in getting hold of the wool on the 
back of Nancy’s neck; but he was nowso far over 
into the well, that even with my help he couldn’t 
work himself out and pull Nancy up, too. 

“*Taura,’ he said, ‘call John as loud as you 
can; but if it is too much for you to hold me, I 
will drop Nancy, and get out of the well.’ 

“*No, no, no,’ I cried; ‘keep hold of Nancy; 
John is almost here.’ 

“John had already heard my cries, and was 
soon besides us. ‘Hold on to Nancy, Ben,’ he 
said, ‘and J’ll pull you both out.’ This he did 
quickly and all were safe. 

“In the mean time Towser and Boss had 
amused themselves by pulling the hat all to 
pieces; but this seemed a small affair to me then. 
I paid no attention to the hat, but took Nancy 
in my arms and ran with her to the house, not 
stopping until I had put her into mother’s lap, 
wet as she was. 

“Ben was full of contrition when he saw the 
result of his joke, and insisted that I should 
wear his best hat in play hours, until he had had 
time to earn the money for a new one. This he 
accomplished by working for the neighbors and 
picking berries; so by the time the next term of 
school began, I had a new hat just like the first 
one. And I can tell you that I looked out for 
it, to see that nobody carried it off.” 


There 1s no mean work save that which is 
sordidly selfish; there is no trreligious work save 
that which is morally wrong; while in every 
sphere of life ‘‘the post of honor is the post of 
duty.” 

CHAPIN. 


WONDERFUL SPECTACLES. 


One day the sweetest fairy, 
Good Humor is her name, 
With footsteps light and airy, 

Into my study came, 


“Write to the lads and lassies,” 
She said, “throughout the land, 
And ‘say I have some glasses, 
Most wonderful, on hand. 


“Hach pair the power possesses 
So to affect the sight 

That nothing seen distresses, 
For everything looks right. 


“Tn fact, it is amazing 
(So tell the girls and boys), 
When through these glasses gazing, 
How griefs turn into joys. 


“What once seemed sad and dreary 
Through them looks glad and gay; 
The cloudiest day seems cheery, 
And work appears but play. 


“And now,” she said, when starting, 
“That you may know how true 

Is all I’ve been imparting, 
Vl leave a pair with you.” 


I’ve found that she related 
Not half what might be told; 
Their worth could not be stated 
In rarest gems or gold, 


So, children, get and prove them, 
They’ll cause you glad surprise, 
And then do not remove them 
A moment from your eyes. 


For one must always use them, 
I’ve learned, so bear in mind, 
Or else he’s sure to lose them, 
And they are hard to find. 
P. B. Srrone. 


The good man quietly discharges his duty, and 
shuns ostentation; the vain man considers every 
deed lost that is not publicly displayed. The one 
is intent wpon realities; the other, upon semblance. 
The one aims to be good; the other, to appear so. 


Ropert Hatt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SANFORD’S ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


BY “JAC”? LOWELL. 


ANFORD was busy with his history lesson, 
S when his father came in from the post- 
office. 

“Working hard, San?’ asked Mr. Eaton. 

“Trying to, pa,’’? answered San. 

“And so are you, Mary, aren’t you?” said Mr. 
Eaton, addressing his wife, who was knitting 
industriously. 

“Yes, working hard, and thinking harder!” 
said Mrs. Eaton, greeting her husband with a 
pleasant smile. 

Mr. Eaton took a chair beside the fire. 
thinking hard, too,” said he. 

“And about what?’ questioned his wife. 

“About something I heard at the store. 
You remember Dan Kayland. Well, he left a 
son, a son who is now about nineteen years old. 
His name is Dan, too, but in spite of his father’s 
reform, this young Dan has followed rough and 
tough ways ever since he left grammar school,” 

“Does he smoke and_swear?” 


“Tm 


‘Dan Kayland and the 


“Yes, and he drinks! He’s here now, on a 
visit, and I saw him at the store to-night. He 
was somewhat the worse for drink, and was 
lecturing to a crowd of boys who had gathered 
around him. His poor weakened brain had 
loosened his tongue, and he was telling things 
he never would have mentioned when sober.” 

Mr. Eaton paused. “San,” said he, “you 
know that big fence just across the street from 
the White Street School.” 

San looked up from his history. 

“Why, yes, pa, it’s covered with colored bills, 
but—but I thought you were talking about that 
Kayland boy.” é 

“So I was, and I am now. I just wondered 
if you’d noticed that fence, that’s all. It seems 
that this young Kayland came in on the first 
train this morning. He was sober, and had 
been sober for a month or more; in fact he had 
been making a fight to keep away from saloons _ 
and bad company. He was talking about it to 
the boys. ‘I tell yer,’ said he, ‘a feller don’t 
have no show to be good, if he wants ter! No, 
he don’t have no show. Now see me. This 
morning I hadn’t touched a drop for a month, 
but now I’m growing drunker an’ drunker! 
Yer see I was feelin’ the sort of cravin’ for drink 
when I stepped off the train this mornin’. I 
was fightin’ it down. But just then I went 
round the corner of White Street, and right 
there, starin’ me in the face was one of them 
Griffin beer ads! A great big picture of a 
bottle an’ glass, an’ that sayin’,—“It hits the 
spot!’’ Well, I gave up the fight an’ made for 
the next bar,—an’ here I am!’ Then the boys 
would laugh and slap him on the back as though 
he’d been telling a funny story. I tell you it 
was sad!” 

Mr. Eaton sighed. 

“How pathetic!” said Mrs. Eaton. “That’s 
-one of the cases where the seller and advertiser 
commit a direct sin, by appealing to a poor 
boy’s appetite!” 

There were tears in her kind gray eyes, and 
when Sanford looked at her, he felt a peculiar 
rising sensation in his throat. He wanted to 
say something, but the words would not come, 
so he bent down to his book and tried to study. 
But somehow the lesson lost its interest, and 
Sanford’s thoughts kept wandering to poor 
White Street bill- 
board. And next morning, in the history 
class, San failed .on three topics,—the very 
topics he had tried to study during his father’s 
talk, 

“T am surprised, Master Eaton,” said the 
teacher, as San took his seat. 

San was surprised, too. But all at once 
surprise left him, and the reason for his failure 
stared him in the face. 

From the window near his desk, he could look 
out at the long bill-covered fence, in the centre 
of which loomed the very advertisement which 
had weakened Dan Kayland’s will. ; 

“That’s it!’ thought San. “That’s why I 
missed my lesson, on account of what pa was 
telling last night! Well, I just couldn’t study 
history, then. I couldn’t help thinking about 
that horrid sign!” 

And San continued to think about it. That 
night at supper he surprised his parents by a 
sudden question, 

“Say, father, who owns that fence up on 
White Street?” 

“White Street? Oh, Mr. Holt, who owns 
the building which joins the fence. But why 
do you want to know that?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering,” said San. 

Yes, he was “wondering,” and planning, too. - 
He was planning something which several 
mornings later lay upon Mr. Holt’s littered 
desk. The something was this: 
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Dear Mr. Holt,— 1am told that you are the owner 
of the fenee which is used as a billboard on White 
Street. Perhaps you did not know that one of 
those Griffin beer signs has been placed upon the 
fence. Itis a bad thing. This very week it made 
a fellow break a promise he and himself had made. 
I, and many of my schoolmates, hope you will have 
the bill taken off very soon. 

Yours truly, 
Sanrorp N. Eaton. 


White Street Grammar School. 


During the writing of the letter, San had felt 
very happy and hopeful, but after it was mailed 
he felt somewhat nervous, and Thursday morn- 
ing, when the post-man handed him a letter, 
his hands fairly_trembled. 

Tn the left-hand corner of the envelope were 
the words, “W. Holt and Co., Real Estate.” 

San tore it open and read the letter. It 
was in typewritten form, and read as follows: 


Mr. S. N. Eaton, 


My dear Sir,—Yours of recent date received and 
contents noted. Mr. Holt requests me to reply 
_ that he owns the fence, and that as long as the 
{ Griffin Company pays its $8.00 per month, the 
, beer sign shall stand there, in spite of school chil- 
dren, teachers, or parents. 


es 


] H. B. GREEN, 
t Sec. for W. H. & Co. 
B” 4) 

P| “That’s no kind of luck!” said San, half 
aloud. 

he | “What’s that?” asked his mother. ‘‘Some 


iB contest you’ve been trying?” 

he “No, it’s nothing, only—well, I s’pose I might 
__as well tell you and pa all about it.” 

i} So San came forth with every detail of the 


™ 4 story. 

_ “That was a good attempt, anyway,” said 
_ Mr. Eaton. 

~ “Yes, and I’m proud of you for doing it!” 
said Mother Eaton. 

¥ But San was neither proud nor satisfied. He 


had much of that determination which has made 
men do noble things since time began. 
For two or three days he talked much about 
_ the matter, then he seemed to let it drop, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Eaton thought less of Mr. 
Holt and his offensive advertisement board. 
San had suddenly taken a new hobby, “the 
hard work hobby,” as his mother termed it. 
Every afternoon, when school was out, he 
hurried home to do the necessary errands, then 
hastened down street to an express office where 
\ he had made friends with one of the men. There 
he worked for an hour or more each day, deter- 
mined to honestly earn every penny of the 
fifteen which he received. That done, he 
hustled down to the Herald office, got his bunch 
of papers and set out upon his route. It was a 
long and tiresome journey, but it brought a 
weekly payment which seemed to fully repay 
San for all the trouble. He went about with the 
usual tune upon his lips, kept well up in his 
studies; and lost none of his cheerful disposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eaton were somewhat curious 
about it all, and frequently joked San about his 
sudden adoption of the “strenuous life.” But 
San would only say: 

“You just wait!’ So wait they did. 

One Sunday morning, as the Haton family 
turned into White Street, on their way to church, 
Mr. Eaton stopped short in the middle of the 
sidewalk and stared at Holt & Company’s bill- 
board fence. 

“Why, Mary!” he exclaimed. 

“Gone? What is gone?” 

“That horrible beer sign! 
what’s in its place!’’ 

Mrs. Eaton gave a little cry of joy. In the 
space where Griffin’s bill had been, there now 
shone this: ‘ 
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“Tt’s gone!” 


RE arate 


And look, see 


DRINK COLD WATER. 


The large white letters stood out against a 
bright blue background, and in the upper left 
and lower right-hand corners were the “white- 
ribbon” symbols. 

“Tsn’t that fine!” exclaimed Mrs. Eaton. 

“Great! How do you suppose it happened ?” 

“Guess!’’ said San, smiling up at his excited 
parents. 

“Guess? Why, do you know?” 

“Yes, pa, I do, for I designed that advertise- 
ment and—and I—I paid for it!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you remember about Dan Kayland and 
that beer sign, of course. Well, I remembered 
it, too, and you know I wrote to Mr. Holt about 
it. That didn’t do any good, so I just thought 
up another scheme. I said to myself, if Mr. 
Holt would sell his board to Griffin for so much 
money, why wouldn’t he sell it to me?” 

“And did you spend your hard-earned money 
for this?”’ asked Mrs. Eaton. 

“T did, mother. I wanted to surprise you and 
pa, so I got our teacher to help me. She is 
president of some society that does such things. 
But she only just helped. I got up the sign and 
earned the money to pay the man to print it, 
and to pay Mr. Holt for the space. I tell you 
he was surprised when we went to his office and 
offered him ten dollars for the space, if he’d let 
us have it ’stead of Griffin!” 

“No wonder ‘he was!” said Mr. Eaton. “My 
boy, you have made this street true to its name, 
You have changed it from ‘black’ to White, 
and you have started an idea which would do 
credit to me or to any man or woman in this 
place, J am proud of you.” 

“Soam I!” said Mrs, Eaton, putting her arm 
about his shoulders. 

San laughed. ‘‘Let’s hurry, or we'll be late 
for church,” he said, ‘“‘and please don’t keep 
talking too much about my little scheme. If 
you do, pa, I shall ask you to help the ladies pay 
for that sign every month, as long as that fence 
stays there!” 

“And that’s just what I'll do!” said Mr. 
Eaton. 

And there Sanford’s sign has stayed; and 
should Dan Kayland, or any other unfortunate 
fellow walk that street, he will find a help 
where once there lay a snare. 
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VALENTINE PASTE. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT, 


tines right over my study table, so that 

I can see them all the time when I glance 
up from my writing,’ smiled Aunt Belle. 
“They are just the same size, the colors match 
perfectly, and’’— 

“Tt was Mildred that did it,’ said Hetty, 
leaning across auntie’s knee. The tears and 
smiles were all mixed up together in her blue 
eyes. “She was talking to her Dollie, ‘Cousin 
Maude showed me the valentine that she will 
give to Aunt Grace. This is what I thought; 
but I know*that you will never, never tell, 
Dollie dear. I will send a valentine just like 
it, though it will take most of the nickels that 
I have got saved up. She will match the two 
valentines right together. And after a long 
time she will guess that I love Maude so much 
that I will not try to give a valentine so much 


“ J UST see how I’ve hung my two nice valen- 


‘better than hers, to try and make auntie like 


me best. Now you be sure and never tell, 
Dollie!’”’ 


“And so you made up your mind that you 


would do like her,” said Aunt Belle with a hug. 
“Tt must have been hard for you to give a 
valentine just like the one I got from your play- 
mate Gladys, when I know you have sometimes 
tried hard to outdo each other in Christmas 
presents and other things.” 

“Tt was. But Mildred was so good that I 
could not help wanting to be truly kind like her. 
Her love was just like paste to stick Gladys 
and I closer together—I mean it stuck me to 
Gladys, for I think she has always been the best 
girl, for I had often wanted to know what she 
was going to give—and then make nicer pres- 
ents than hers.” 

“Such valentine paste will hold you together 
always,” said Aunt Belle. ‘Oh, I saw how kind 
you were to her a little while ago when you were 
coming up the street.” 


STRAIGHT ONWARD. 


One language held his heart and lip; 
Straight onward to his goal he trod, 

And proved the highest statesmanship 
Obedience to the voice of God. 


J. G: WHITTIER. 
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TOM’S RESOLUTION. 
(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tue family were seated around the library 
fire; that is, all except Tom, who had been sent to 
bed by his father. Tom had been disrespectful to 
his mother. It was about Tom that the family 
were talking. 

“T don’t see,’”’ Mrs. Maeburn was saying, “‘ what 
makes Tom so cross. Every morning it is the same 
way. When he comes down to breakfast, he is as 
cross as a bear,” 

“T don’t believe,” replied gentle grandma, “that 
Thomas realizes how cross he is. I have a plan 
which I think will sueceed. It is now three days 
before New Year, and if I am not mistaken we will 
soon have Thomas making a New Year’s resolution. 
This is my plan. ‘To-morrow let us all be as cross 
as we know how. Then, perhaps, when Thomas 
hears how it sounds, he will try to be more agree- 
able.” To this they all agreed, and, after a few more 
remarks, went to bed. 

Mr, Maeburn was the first to rise next morning, 
He made the fires, and then Mrs. Maeburn came 
down and prepared the breakfast. All the family 
were seated at the table when Tom came down 
and slipped into his chair without a word of greet- 
ing to any one. 

Mrs. Maeburn was bringing in the toast when 
grandma said crossly: “‘Toast again! I’d like to 
know, Alice, when we are going to have some fresh 
bread?” 

Tom stared. Could this be his gentle grandma? 

Mrs. Maeburn answered pertly, “‘You’ll have 
some when I bake it and not before.’”’ Tom’s 
eyes opened wider. 

Just then Mr. Maeburn, who was usually very 
pleasant, growled, “This coffee is more like dish- 
water than anything else.”’ 

Little Clara said pettishly, “‘Well, Tom, I’d like 
a piece of that toast sometime between now and 
New Year’s Day.” 

Bessie, who had always seemed to like eggs, now 
pushed hers away, saying “I do wish we might have 
something else for breakfast besides these eggs.’ 

Her mother replied calmly, “‘ You may eat those 
or nothing.”’ 

Meanwhile Tom had been staring from one to 
the other. Suddenly he thought: ‘‘Canit be that 
I am like that every day? I know mother said 
I was a regular bear, but I never thought I was 
as bad as that.” 

From that day on every one saw that Tom was 
improving, and they thanked grandma for her 
plan. Asfor Tom, his New Year’s resolution was 
not merely written on paper, but so deeply in his 
heart that he never forgot it. 


Miuprep A. DINSMORE. 
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True bravery is quiet, undemonstrative. 
Sir P. SripNey. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


By broad Potomac’s silent shore 
Better than Trajan lowly lies, 

Gilding her green declivities 
With glory now and evermore; 

Art to his fame no aid hath lent; 
His country is his monument. 


ANONYMOUS. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir is seldom that the Editor quotes in this 
column, or anywhere else, the friendly opinions 
that come to him about Hvery Other Sunday. 
He appreciates them, and they give encourage- 
ment to better things. In justice, however, to 
those who really make this paper what it is, 
now and then something of the kind might well 
be published. The writers and illustrators 
make the paper. So in fairness to them the 
Editor breaks his usual rule and takes from his 
mail for print, two letters received recenehy 
almost the same day. 

The first is from a lady, stranger to us, living 
in a town of New York State: 

“ Mr. Editor,—Enclosed please find twenty- 
five cents, for which I would like what number 
of copies you can afford to send of Hvery Other 
Sunday of date, January 3d. I want them to 
give to my little friends who love Louisa Al- 
cott’s stories. It is such a lovely picture of 
her, and the whole paper is a beautiful number. 
In fact, every number is beautiful. 

“The paper is a perfect jewel. I cannot say 
half I would like in praise of it. May you be 
blessed in your work! The influence for good 
of such a children’s paper can never be esti- 
mated.” 

The second letter came from a spot far re- 
moved from New York,—Holualoa, Hawaii, 
and contained a newspaper article written by 
the correspondent, and published in a Honolulu 
paper. The author is prominent in public life. 
It runs as follows: 

“Every Other Sunday, as its name indicates, 
is issued every two weeks by the Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at 
the price of forty cents (40c.) a year. Nor 
must the publication be judged by its cheap- 
ness, for except the subscripton price there is 
nothing cheap about it. 

“The paper is well printed on good paper, 
and contains most excellent and well-selected 
illustrations. Indeed, they are a feature, for 
the work of good artists,even for very small 
children, is found to be highly educative, and a 
taste is thus created for good and distinctive 
pictures. 

“The experiment of printing such a journal 
at this price has been a success, and probably 
only one or two other juvenile publications ex- 
ceed this one in circulation. 

“Besides, the contributed articles are all 
paid for; and, aside from the selections in 
poetry and prose made from the best authors, 
living and dead, the periodical has a tone and 
individuality quite marked. 

“Tt is absolutely undenominational, relig- 
ious in the best sense, giving attention to pass- 
ing events of general interest, and noting 
great birthday anniversaries, individual or 
national, with appropriate sketches and illus- 
trations. 

“Hach section of our great country is rep- 
resented by contributions of a descriptive 
or historical character. 

“The attention of the various religious 


bodies was called to the value of the publication 
for Sunday-School purposes. and it was voted 
at a general conference last year that Hvery 
Other Sunday was one of the very best periodi- 
cals for children published in the United States. 
The price makes it possible for churches and 
institutions to order copies for distribution, 
thus giving to children something better than 
the usual trivial matter issued expressly for 
Sunday Schools.” 

As Robert Collyer would say, “pardon the 
‘toot’”? about ourselves, but we promise not 
to do it again,—for some time. 

The preceding number brought forward Lin- 
coln, in this issue it is Washington. His great- 
ness is known of all the world, and admiration 
mingles with awe as men view his character. 
In some paragraphs, and in the picture, we have 
called attention to the more human side of 
Washington. He was not a cold, lofty, self- 
contented soul. In life, nature, mankind, he 
had warm interest and noble companionship. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 
WASHINGTON. 


1. WHEN and where was George Washington 
born? When and where did he die? 

2. What calling did he follow in his youth? 

3. Name the first war of the colonies in which 
he took an active part. 

4, What position did he hold during the Revo- 
lution? By whom was he appointed? 

5. Tell what part he took in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. f 

6. When and where was Washington first 
inaugurated as President of the United States? 
Where did the second inauguration take place? 

7. Which of his utterances is the most quoted, 
and when was it given? 

8. By whom is Washington’s home now 
owned? 


Answers 
To questions published January 31, 1909. 


1, Edgar Allan Poe. 

2. Birth, January 19, 1809. Death, October 
7, 1849. 

3. The Raven. 

4. Charles Robert Darwin. 

5. Born, February 12, 1809; died, April 19, 
1882. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 

6. Theory of Evolution. 

7. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

8. Born, at Hamburg, February 3, 1809. 
Died, at Leipzig, November 4, 1847. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 7, 8, 1, is an article. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is an adverb. 

My 14, 9, 16, is an oriental ruler. 

My 6, 15, 10, is what you take with you when 
you go rowing. 

My 11, 12, 13, is what gives us light. 

My whole is a very interesting paper. 

ADELAIDE HamMonp. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 10, ae 5, 6, 17, is what children crave. 

My 9, 1 1, 3, 7, are used by builders. 

My 8, 5, 6, bse 4 is a country across the sea. 

My 3, 11, 7 12, is a young girl. 

My 15, 14, 9, 6, 2, are what people are often 
obliged to furnish. 

My 13, 14, 8, 5, is composed of a hard metal. 

My whole is familiar to navigators. 

G. 8. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is not an old man. 
My 6, 2, 7, is an article, 
' My 7, 4, 8, is part of a house. 
Dororay A. Hararayes. — 


METAGRAM. 


1. I am a word of four letters expressing a native 
of a northern country of Europe: change the first 
letter, and the following words will appear. 

. A woman’s name. 
Long, but with a turning. 
A schoolboy’s dread, a kind of plant. 
Anything injurious. 
Showing how the wind blows. 
Belonging to some animals, 
Auice DramMonpb, 


ND OUR 9 bo 


CHARADE. 


My first is in water and also in well. 
My second is in answer, but never in tell.’ 
My third is in seek, but not in find. 
My fourth is in hamper, but not in bind. 
My fifth is in helping and also in kind. 
My sixth is in singing and also in song. 
My seventh is not in short, but always in long. 
My eighth is in Boston, but not in New York. 
My ninth is in bottle and also in cork. 
My ten not in city, but always in town. 
My whole was ruler of world-wide renown. 
M. A. BR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 10. 


Eniema XIV.—Gladstone. 
Eniama XV.—The House of a Thousand Terrors. 
JUMBLED VERSE.— 
My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing, 
CHARADE, —Capricorn. 
Square Worpv.—A T EH 
TEA 
EAT x 
Tuer Editor is much pleased by the interest his 
readers take in the Letter-Box. The list of those 
who send answers and puzzles is steadily increasing. — 
The past two weeks have brought letters from 
Alice Diamond, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Susan Johnson, ~ 
Duluth, Minn.; Bertha Haigh, Westwood, Mass.; 
Alice M. Jolliemore, Dorchester, Mass. ; Lamotte 
Smith, Montpelier, Vt. 


Washington had faith in God and in himself. 
GuIzoT. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid-— 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada — 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con-— 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in — 
July and August. 
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